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TO  THOSE  WHO  SEE  THESE  PAGES. 


Some  personal  knowledge  of  the  field  here  presented,  and  of 
the  parties  occupying  it  ; together  with  a deep  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  Woman,  in  moulding  the  character  of  society 
and  framing  the  destiny  of  man,  induced  the  writer  to  enlist 
in  the  enterprise  herein  commended. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  change  which  a half  century  has 
witnessed  in  estimating  the  relation  of  womanly  education  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country,  is  there  not  much  more  to  be 
thought,  said,  and  DONE  in  this  behalf? 

With  a most  thorough  conviction  that  there  is,  these 
“papers”  ask  for  a reading.  For  the  sake  of  Christianity 
and  Humanity,  they  plead  with  the  reader  to  think,  speak, 
and  act,  in  the  premises  ; as  an  enlightened  judgment,  a be- 
nevolent heart,  and  God,  the  Redeemer,  can  approve. 

The  statements  in  the  principal  papers,  forming  the  main 
portion  of  this  little  tract,  and  the  “ Testimonials,”  bear 
their  own  appropriate  authorization.  For  the  fact  of  their 
presentation  here,  with  a slight  exception,  and  for  whatever 
of  good  or  ill  there  may  be  in  the  minor  papers,  which  herald 
and  accompany  the  larger,  the  sole  responsibility  rests  on 
The  reader’s  humble  servant,  for  Christ’s  sake, 
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EDUCATION  OF  WESTERN  WOMEN. 


Whether  the  masses  of  the  coming  generations  of  our 
country  shall  have  a Christian  education,  is  a question  second 
in  importance  to  none  which  can  be  asked,  in  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  this  people. 

Shall  the  great  majority  of  the  youth,  in  our  rapidly  multi- 
plying Western  settlements,  especially,  be  thus  educated — is 
a question,  from  which  the  American  Christian  and  patriot 
should  not  turn  away,  till  it  is  safely  and  surely  solved. 

To  its  proper  solution,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  another 
question  shall  be  answered,  viz.  : — Are  the  means  in  opera- 
tion ; or  will  adequate  means  be,  in  good  time,  in  operation  to 
secure  the  fitting,  on  these  Western  fields,  of  the  requisite 
supply  of  qualified  Female  Teachers  ? 

That  Women  must  perform  the  large  share  of  the  work  in 
the  education  of  the  masses,  if  they  are  to  be  at  all  appropri- 
ately educated,  perhaps  no  one,  at  this  day,  entertains  a doubt. 
Or,  if  such  doubt  exists,  it  may  be  speedily  removed  by  a view 
of  the  interior  of  educational  establishments,  for  the  children 
and  youth,  both  of  city  and  country,  throughout  our  land. 

Year  by  year,  increasingly,  must  the  large  proportion  of  our 
educators  be  women ; not  only  from  the  constantly  growing  prooi 
of  the  better  adaptation  of  their  nature  to  this  work;  but,  also, 
from  the  constantly  multiplying  inducements,  to  the  hardier 
sex,  to  engage  in  enterprises  inviting  to  their  hardihood  and 
promising  to  them  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  returns. 

If,  then,  Women  (and  of  course,  generally,  young  Women) 
are  to  be  the  educators  of  these  Western  youth,  where  are 
those  settlements  to  look  for  the  appropriate  supply  of  those 
Teachers,  qualified  for  the  task,  and  in  spirit  devoted  to  its  ac- 
complishment 1 

It  has  long  since  been  demonstrated,  that,  as  in  relation  to 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  so — and  especially  so — in  relation  to 


Teachers,  no  country,  and  no  extensive  portion  of  our  country, 
can  long  be  supplied  from  abroad. 

The  foreign  supply  may,  for  a time,  be  well  accepted  ; may 
be  indispensable  to  the  proper  beginning  of  the  work,  to  lay 
the  foundations,  to  create  or  to  stimulate  the  idea  of  education 
for  the  masses  and  for  ALL.  But  beyond  this,  to  any  great 
extent,  it  neither  can  nor  should  go.  Beyond  this,  only  in  iso- 
lated cases,  can  Teachers  be  supplied  from  abroad. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  foundation  work,  mainly,  that 
the  noble  effort  in  which  Governor  Slade  is  honoring  himself 
and  his  country,  is  a noble  one.  So  he,  obviously,  well  under- 
stands. With  reference  to  this,  all  educational  enterprises  at 
the  East,  for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  should  be  conducted. 

In  laying  these  foundations,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  to 
secure  the  general  education  of  the  people,  the  educators  must, 
mostly,  be  taken  from  among  the  poor,  or  those  in  moderate  pecu- 
niary circumstances.  Indeed,  such  are  the  tendencies  to  indo- 
lence and  sloth,  generated  or  fostered  by  wealth  and  its  usual  in- 
dulgencies,  that,  but  for  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  education 
of  the  poor,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether,  except  in  rare 
cases,  the  children  of  the  rich  would  encounter  the  toil  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a thorough  education  ; much  less  would  they 
endure  that  necessary  to  impart  one. 

You  must,  therefore,  educate  the  children  of  the  poor,  for 
their  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  influence  which 
they  will  exert  on  society  and  on  the  world,  for  the  sake  of 
the  stimulus  to  the  education  of  the  rich — and,  also,  in  order 
to  have  educators  for  others,  in  their  successive  generations. 

If  these  views  are  at  all  correct,  there  is  a grand  defect  in 
those  educational  plans  which  contemplate,  mainly,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  those  occupying  what 
are  termed  the  higher  positions  in  society.  Yet,  so  far  as  the 
higher  education  of  the  women  of  the  West  is  concerned,  it  is 
believed  that  such  has  been,  generally,  the  direction  of  funds 
solicited  at  the  East,  for  Western  Educational  Institutions. 

It  is  with  such  views  of  the  work  to  be  done,  that  the  question, 
involved  in  these  unpretending  papers,  submits  its  claims  to  the 
consideration  of  intelligent  friends  of  God  and  of  their  country. 


THE  QUESTION  STATED. 


, The  Legislature  of  Illinois  lately  enacted  a very  excellent 
law — “ to  establish  and  maintain  a system  of  Free  Schools.” 

The  twenty-six  counties,  comprising  what  is  designated  as 
Southern  Illinois,  embrace  a population  of  about  half  a mil- 
lion, on  a surface  larger  than  three  of  our  New  England  States'* 
combined.  They  are,  generally,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
French  Catholics,  or  of  the  utterly  uneducated,  degraded, 
poorer  class,  from  the  Southern  slave  States. 

From  its  overshadowing  intellectual  and  moral  darkness, 
this  region  is  familiarly  and  appropriately  called  “ Egypt.”  Its 
people  long  withstood  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
School  law.  It  was  abhorrent  to  all  their  notions. 

Now  that  the  struggle  is  ended,  in  the  attainment  of  this 
boon  for  the  State,  the  question,-  of  vital  interest,  has  arisen — 
where  shall  the  Teachers,  properly  qualified  and  in  adequate 
numbers,  be  found,  for  this  portion  of  it  ? 

The  past  history  and  present  condition  of  “Egypt”  prove 
that  they  are  not  there.  Yet,  in  connection  with  facts  sketch- 
ed in  these  papers,  the  desire  for  education  is  being  awakened. 
Teachers  are  being  called  for,  and  our  incipient  Seminary  has 
begun  to  send  them  forth — one,  where  it  should  send  fifty,  to- 
day— and  where  more  than  fifty  desire  to  be  qualified. 

That  they  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  East  is  demonstrated, 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  such  Teachers,  to  be  spared  at 
the  East,  does  not  at  all  nearly  meet  the  annual  call  made 
upon  it  by  Western  settlements,  where  the  educational  idea 
has  been  already  developed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  principal  supply  neither  can  nor  should 
be  furnished,  otherwise  than  by  being  trained  for  this  work  on 
that  very  ground. 

Is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  this  will  never  be  done  without 
aid  from  abroad  1 

Hence,  this  “ plea.” 

Its-'facts  and  arguments  will  not  be  read  with  indifference  by 
any  intelligent  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE 

AT  DU  QUOINE. 

Miss  Paine  went  to  the  West  in  1852,  in  company  with 
Governor  Slade  and  his  party  of  Teachers. 

In  struggling  through  unwonted  difficulties,  while  securing 
her  own  education,  she  had  enjoyed  the  sympathy,  counsels, 
and  favor  of  Miss  Mary  Lyon.  This  she  had  especially,  because 
her  enterprise  and  persistence  were  the  result,  not  merely  of 
an  innate  thirst  for  knowledge , but  above  this,  as  an  impelling 
force,  an  earnest  longing  to  be  able  to  teach  the  ignorant,  to 
labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  ignorant  poor . Particularly  was  her 
heart  bent  to  furnish  education,  Christian  education,  to  the  dis- 
persed and  often  uncultured  populations  of  the  new  settlements. 

Accordingly,  w’hen  she  was  prepared  to  enter  the  field  as  a 
Teacher,  she  sought  information,  of  a society  devoted  to  that 
object. 

Her  request  was,  to  find  the  “field  to  which  no  one  else 
would  be  willing-  to  go.” 

It  was  in  answer  to  such  inquiries  that  she  obtained  informa- 
tion respecting  that  moral  and  intellectual  Egypt,  which  has 
been,  from  that  time,  the  theatre  of  her  assiduous  and  signally 
successful  labors.  After  a season  of  teaching,  at  Du  Quoine, 
she  had  found  sympathy  with  her  enlarged  views  and  earnest 
spirit,  among  the  best  minds  in  “ Egypt,”  so  as  to  effect  the 
organization  of  an  efficient  Board  of  Trustees  for  a Seminary 
— (since  incorporated  by  the  Legislature) — to  prepare  Teachers 
for  that  dark  land. 

Respecting  this  field,  she  gives  her  own  account,  in  the  fol- 
lowing “ Appeal.”  It  is  right  to  say  here,  respecting  it,  how- 
ever, that  not  a few  of  the  darker  shades  which  shd  found 
there,  could  not  be  described  in  such  a document.  It  is  right, 
also,  to  add,  on  the  testimony  of  Missionaries  and  others  in  that 
vicinity,  that,  greatly  through  her  personal  influence  and  that 
of  her  School,  these  shades  are  being  lightened. 

M iss  Paine’s  “ Circular,”  and  the  “ Address”  which  follows 
it,  will  be  found  worthy  of  earnest  attention. 
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MISS  PAINE’S  CIRCULAR. 

[Let  no  one  fail  to  read  this,  ■who  would  understand  the  merits  of  the  case, 
or  read  a true  heart.-  -Ed.] 

AN  APPEAL 

IN  BEHALF  OF  A 

FEMALE  SEMINA  It  Y 

FOR  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

To  the  Friends  of  Education  and  Religion , to  whom  this  Circular  shall  come  : — 

The  facts,  which  plead  in  behalf  of  a FEMALE  SEMINARY 
FOR  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS,  being  too  numerous  to  be  often 
re-written,  I avail  myself  of  this  mode  of  address  to  those 
whose  sympathy  I ask,  and  hope  that  these  facts  may  thus  find 
their  way,  where  they  otherwise  would  not,  and  bring  relief 
from  sources  now  unknown  to  me. 

That  section  of  Illinois,  for  which  we  propose  a permanent 
Protestant  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  is  almost  universally 
known  as  “ Egypt,”  embracing  the  twenty-six  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  an  area  larger  than  the  whole  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  In  all  this  section, 
there  is  not  one  such  Seminary  for  young  ladies  ; and  but  one, 
a Methodist  College,  for  young  men.  Efforts,  however,  are 
recently  making  to  establish  High  Schools  for  both  sexes,  at 
two  or  three  points  around  us,  though  these  are  fifty  miles  or 
more  from  us. 

The  few,  scattered  Common  Schools,  that  have  an  existence, 
are  usually  in  the  hands  of  Teachers  who  are  very  deficient, 
not  only  in  intellectual,  but  in  moral  qualifications. ( 1 ) If  some 
would  say,  “ First  elevate  your  Common  Schools,  for  you  need- 
such,  before  you  need  a Seminary  of  this  kind”  — I would 
answer,  No  : how  can  we  have  better  common  schools,  till  we 
have  better  Teachers  for  those  schools  ? And  how  can  we  have 
better  Teachers,  in  any  adequate  number,  till  we  have  higher 
schools,  for  the  training  of  those  teachers  ? New  England 
sends  many  into  the  great  West,  but  not  enough  ; and  were 
there  enough  who  were  ready  to  go  to-day,  there  are  thousands 
of  children  and  youth,  in  Southern  Illinois,  who  would  grow 
old  in  ignorance  and  vice,  before  their  parents,  (a  majority  of 


whom  cannot  read  or  write,)  would  feel  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  sufficiently  to  apply  for  a Teacher  or 
to  make  any  necessary  sacrifice  to  sustain  good  schools.  The 
change  needed  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  must  evidently 
be  wrought,  though  slowly  yet  surely,  by  seeing  the  happy 
effects  of  a good  education  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  how 
can  this  he  done  more  directly,  than  by  sending  out  from  such 
an  Institution,  as  we  wish  this  to  be,  those  daughters  that  may 
be  entrusted  to  its  guidance,  with  a well  cultivated  mind,  im- 
proved manners,  high  purposes,  and  a self-denying  spirit,  to 
take  their  place  as  instructors  of  youth — aye,  to  shine  in  every 
sphere  of  woman’s  duty  ? Such  an  influence  will  be  felt,  con- 
stantly expanding  in  its  onward  course.  These  Teachers,  also, 
educated  at  home,  would  have  an  advantage  over  those  from 
abroad,  in  being  already  familiar  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  which  a stranger  will  need  time  to  learn. 
Our  first  object,  therefore,  is  THE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS  AT  HOME,  for  their  own  destitute  field. 

Du  Quoine,  Perry  County,  has  been  selected  as  the  most 
favorable  location  for  such  an  Institution,  on  account  of  its 
centrality,  its  position  upon  the  great  Central  Railroad,  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  healthfulness,  and  the  nucleus  al- 
ready formed  there,  of  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
community.  These  families  are  mostly  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
they  remember  their  native  hills,  with  the  school-house  and 
church,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  establish  these  last 
with  them.  They  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  sustain  constant 
preaching  ; but,  for  the  present,  are  assisted  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  They  have  no  church  building,  but  have  a 
school-house,  which  cost  three  hundred  dollars.  From  that 
kind  provision,  the  church  erection  fund,  they  hope  for  aid  in 
this  thing,  by  and  by. 

As  yet,  there  is  not  one  settled  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
this  section,  and  but  six  Home  Missionaries.  These  are  fifteen, 
twenty-five,  and  fifty  miles  apart ; they  have  generally  several 
preaching  places  ; their  labors  are  arduous  ; and  their  salaries 
too  small  to  allow  them  to  send  their  children  from  home  to  be 
educated.  To  such  schools  as  there  are  near,  they  cannot  en- 


trust  them.  Here  is  the  second  object  we  have  in  view,  in 
founding  this  Institution,  viz  : THE  GRATUITOUS  EDU- 
CATION OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES’  DAUGHTERS,  and  of 

SUCH  WORTHY  YOUNG  LADIES  AS  MAY  NEED  ASSISTANCE  IN  FIT- 
TING THEMSELVES  TO  TEACH. 

I have  seen  that  our  Missionaries  need  help  at  this  very 
point ; and  I have  before  learned  to  feel  for  those,  who  have 
not  the  means  for  procuring  the  education  they  ardently  desire. 
It  were  a noble  object,  if  some  individual  or  society  would 
endow  a fund  for  this  specific  object,  say  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  dollars.  In  our  articles  of  subscription,  such  a fund 
has  been  anticipated,  and  is  pledged  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
person  or  society  contributing  most  liberally  towards  it.  A 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  at  present  it  is  known  as  the 
Vernon  Fund.  For  every  thousand  dollars  thus  donated  here, 
the  privileges  of  our  Seminary  can  be  extended  to  a succession 
of  young  ladies,  as  long  as  itself  shall  exist. (2) 

Our  Missionaries  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  this  enter- 
prise—“ this  part  of  their  work,”  as  they  regard  it,  and  have 
enlisted  in  it,  heart  and  hand.  Two,  out  of  the  six  named,  left 
their  fields  of  labor  at  home,  for  a few  months,  to  plead  in  be- 
half of  this  Institution.  But  they  cannot  be  spared  ; and  upon 
the  writer  now  devolves  the  entire  agency,  as  has  the  double 
capacity  of  teacher  and  agent,  from  its  very  foundation,  three 
years  ago.  These  Missionaries  have  much  to  contend  with,, 
from  those  that  oppose  them,  and  from  a large  class  who  go 
about  the  country  making  proselytes  to  this  and  that  ism,  who 
call  themselves  preachers  ; but  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  spread  the  Gospel.  But 
the  greatest  obstacle  is  the  prevailing  ignorance.  And  how 
can  people  of  unenlightened  minds  distinguish  between  truth 
and  error  ? It  is,  therefore,  a leading  aim  that  those  Teachers, 
trained  in  this  Institution,  shall  be  missionaries  indeed,  to  dis- 
pel the  darkness,  and  to  draw  around  them  circles  who  seldom 
or  never  hear  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  preacher. (3) 

The  nearest  Protestant  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  is  ninety 
miles  North  of  Du  Quoine.  There  are  two  Catholic  Schools 
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nearer  than  this — one  in  Missouri,  and  one  in  Kentucky.  To 
these,  many  are  sending  their  daughters,  because  there  is  no 
other  of  a high  order.  Tempting  offers  are  held  out,  and  the 
tuition  is  often  given,  rather  than  to  have  the  pupil  withheld. 
A costly  Catholic  Church  is  now  erecting  at  Cairo,  eighty 
miles  South,  with  a basement  evidently  designed  for  schools. 
The  Catholics  are  ready  to  seize  upon  such  openings.  We 
wish  to  save  some  from  their  dreadful  snare. 

This  is  to  be  a Christian  School,  but  not  Sectarian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  articles  of  compact,  “ the  Teachers  shall  be 
members  of  some  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  Bible  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  all  its  moral  instructions.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  composed  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  willing  fully  to 
conform  their  acts  to  the  religious  feature  of  the  School.” 
Such  a Board  was  organized  in  Oct.,  1853.  A liberal  charter 
was  secured  in  Feb.,  1855.  Efforts  at  raising  funds  were  first 
made  at  home,  and  resulted  in  the  liberal  sum  of  $1,300. 
From  the  more  favored  portions  of  Illinois,  and  from  the  East 
— so  often  appealed  to,  but  never  in  vain — such  additional  aid 
has  been  secured,  as  to  give  us  to-day,  free  from  debt,  a beau- 
tiful location,  comprising  six  acres  of  land,  with  a dwelling- 
house  upon  it,  for  the  present  accommodation  of  a limited 
.number  of  pupils,  and  to  be  a boarding-house,  when  better 
school-rooms  shall  have  been  provided;  and  beyond  this,  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone,  on  June  13th,  1855,  of  the  wing 
now  in  progress.  This  wing  will  enable  us  to  more  than 
double  our  present  number  of  pupils  ; and  just  as  fast  as  the 
benevolent,  on  whom  we  are  now  dependent,  shall  aid  us  with 
their  funds,  will  the  school-rooms  and  lodging-rooms  of  this 
wing  be  finished  and  used,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  entire 
building  be  added.  We  need  the  whole  of  it  to-day,  for 
numbers  are  not  wanting.  ft  is  proposed  to  such  as  will 
aid  us,  that  any  one  part  of  the  buildings,  or  any  room  in  them, 
which  shall  be  completed  by  any  individual  or  society,  shall 
bear  the  name  of  such  individual  or  society.  Are  there  not 
friends  of  Home  Missions,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in 
this  department  of  that  great  work,  and  who  will  love  to  have 
their  names  perpetuated  thus  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  let 
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those  names,  recorded  there,  bid  the  happy  recipients  of  their 
favor  to  go  likewise,  and  do  something  to  bless  the  world  1 I 
do  feel  that  money  invested  here  is  lent  to  the  Lord,  who  will 
be  a faithful  paymaster,  and  that  there  is  no  object  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  aiming  more  directly  at  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  To  Ladies,  and  their  Sewing  Societies,  this  object 
makes  a special  appeal,  and  the  aid  which  they  have  already 
given,  has  been  timely  and  efficient.  But  the  larger  donations 
of  the  wealthy  and  of  business  men,  are  also  indispensable. (4) 

A Library  of  Books  and  Periodicals,  Apparatus  for  any  of 
the  Sciences,  a Time-piece  for  the  School-room,  a Musical  In- 
strument, would  each  be  an  honor  to  the  name  it  should  bear, 
and  are  all  needed  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  them. 

The  same  principle  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  which  this 
Institution  is  founded,  we  wish  to  extend  to  those  who  enjoy 
its  privileges  ; and  to  this  end  the  tuition  of  pupils  is  placed 
low,  as  are  also  the  Teachers’  salaries.  It  is  the  needy  whom 
we  wish  to  assist,  from  which  class  often  arise  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  society.  May  I not  appeal  to  the  patrons  of  that 
Society  which  sent  me  there,  to  find  this  work  to  do,  while  I 
thank  them,  and  Him  who  directed  my  steps  ? May  I not  appeal 
to  every  man  who  remembers  that  he  had  a mother,  or  who  has 
a heart  to  appreciate  the  proper  influence  of  woman  ? And 
may  I not  ask  every  Christian  who  gives,  to  accompany  his 
donation  with  a petition  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  that 
He  will  own  this  Institution,  in  the  conversion  of  its  pupils 
from  year  to  year  ? I will  ask  for  them  in  return,  that  they 
may  understand  what  the  Saviour  meant,  when  He  said,  “ In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.” 

December , 1855.  E.  PAINE. 

(On  the  eve  of  her  return  to  Illinois,  Miss  Paine  published  the  following  card  :) 

“ Being  obliged  to  retire  from  the  agency  for  Du  Quoine  Female  Seminary,  while 
the  necessity  lor  the  early  consummation  of  the  whole  work  is  increasingly  urgent, 
and  the  Eev.  D.  W.  Lathrop,  of  New  Haven,  having,  in  compliance  with  earnest 
solicitations,  engaged  to  act  in  its  behalf,  and  being  fully  authorized  to  do  so, — to 
him,  therefore,  I most  earnestly  entreat  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  to  send  con- 
tributions for  its  advancement,  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 

“ September,  1856. 


E.  PAINE.” 
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NOTES. 


[The  following  Notes  to  the  Appeal  of  Miss  Paine  seem  necessary  to  the  better 
understanding  of  a few  points.  In  her  absence,  the  compiler  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  embody  them  in  the  Appeal  itself.] 

(1)  Think  of  the  educational  interests  of  a community  being  in  the  hands  of  il- 
literate, vicious,  lazy,  profane,  intemperate  gamblers — who  “ get  up  a school  ” for 
a few  weeks  at  a time  “ in  the  settlements,”  to  supply  themselves  with  temporary 
“lodgings”  and  “a  little  spending  money”  for  their  dissipations.  Such,  “in 
Egypt,”  have  been  a large  proportion  of  the  few  substitutes  for  the  “ Common 
School  ” of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  ! 

(2)  There  is  somewhat  in  this  paragraph  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  in  regard  to  the  general  want 
of  education.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  formed  from  the  single  fact,  that  there  are 
wives  of  Evangelical  Ministers,  who  never  learned  to  read  ! 

Respecting  the  family  of  such  a Minister,  (a  Presbyterian,)  in  which  were  several 
children,  for  whom  great  solicitude  was  expressed — because  there  was  no  school 
which  they  could  attend  with  safety  or  to  any  advantage — one  (not  familiar  with  the 
facts)  said — “ I wonder  that  their  mother  does  not  instruct  them.”  [The  father’s 
labors  kept  him  almost  entirely  from  home.] 

Ans.  “ Alas  ! she  is  incompetent  to  do  it.” 

“ But,  not  in  the  common  branches — to  read,  at  least  1” 

Ans.  “ Hot  even  that.” 

“ But,  pray  tell  me — how  does  she  compare  with  other  Ministers’  wives  in  that 
part  of  the  country!” 

Ans.  “ She  appears  more  intelligent  than  some  of  them.  She  can  read  ! She 
has  learned  since  she  was  married.” 

(3)  It  is  a common  fact,  among  those  here  spoken  of  as  “ a large  class  calling 
themselves  preachers,”  to  find  those  who  themselves  cannot  read — who  are,  in  the 
appropriate  and  technical  sense,  horse-jockeys — who  freely  use  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  of  the  hottest  kind — who  scoff  at  learning,  at  Sabbath  Schools,  at  “ Bible  ” 
and  all  “ Benevolent  Societies.”  Yet  they  are  accounted  Christian  Preachers  ! 

(4)  1,000  dollars  may  give  the  donor’s  name  to  the  Chapel.  800  dollars,  to  a large 
Hall.  500  or  400  respectively,  to  one  of  two  different  forms  of  shorter  Halls. 
500,  to  the  Library.  600,  to  a School-room.  300,  to  a Parlor.  300,  to  a Music- 
room.  200,  to  a Recitation-room.  200,  to  a Teacher's  Room;  and  100,  to  a Pu- 
pil’s Room.  5,000  (covering  the  cost  of  exterior),  to  a “ Wing.”  3,000,  to  a 
“Connection.”  10,000,  to  the  “ Central  Building.”  2,500,  to  a Plat  of  Ground 
(120  acres)  adjoining  the  Seminary,  and  greatly  desired  for  its  benefit. 
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ADDRESS. 

The  idea  that  a thorough  practical  education  is  the  birthright 
of  every  child  in  our  country,  is  taking  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  and  is  exerting  a more  and  more  wide-spread,  deep- 
rooted,  and  permanent  influence.  But  in  what  manner  this 
thought  shall  be  carried  into  execution  is  a problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  We  have  long 
had  our  Colleges  for  the  education  of  a small  portion  of  the 
young  men  ; we  have  Theological  Seminaries  for  the  training 
of  ministers  ; we  have  Medical  Schools  and  Law  Schools,  for 
the  instruction  of  members  of  those  professions.  But  in  what 
way  shall  the  great  mass  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  be  fur- 
nished with  a good  and  sufficient  education? 

The  people  of  this  great  and  thriving  State  have  recently 
taken  a decided  step  in  advance,  for  the  encouragement  of 
popular  education.  The  law,  entitled  “An  act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a System  of  Free  Schools,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Illinois,  February  15th,  1855,”  is  as 
honorable  to  the  men  who  framed  it,  as  it  is  to  the  people 
whom  they  represented.  The  principle  of  that  law  is,  that 
the  Schools  in  the  State  must  stand  on  the  property  in  the  State, 
because  the  property  in  the  State  must  stand  on  the  Schools 
in  the  State. 
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In  all  countries  education  is  necessary  tor  the  development 
of  intellectual  and  material  resources,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  State.  But  under  our  free  institutions, 
by  which  the  people  are  put  in  the  place  of  Emperors,  and  bal- 
lot-boxes in  the  place  of  bayonets,  the  education  of  the  masses 
is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  property  and  life.  The 
Legislature  have  done  what  they  could  to  give  to  every  child 
the  advantage  of  some  degree  at  least  of  mental  cultivation. 

But  there  are  two  important  questions  which  the  reading  of 
this  law  must  suggest  to  every  thinking  man.  First,  How  are 
the  Teachers  to  be  furnished  and  qualified,  for  these  Common 
Schools  which  the  State  proposes  to  establish  ? And  secondly, 
How  is  provision  to  be  made  for  that  higher  education  of  the 
sons,  and  especially  of  the  daughters,  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  and  others,  which  is  already  sought,  and  will  he 
more  importunately  demanded  1 Whether  the  education  which 
our  Colleges  give,  admirably  fitted  as  it  is  to  form  a groundwork 
for  professional  study,  can  be  at  the  same  time  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  to  which  1 now  refer,  I will  not  at  present  inquire. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  on  that  point,  the  education  of 
females  is  a subject  by  itself ; and  we  think  the  institutions 
in  which  they  are  educated,  should  be  institutions  by  them- 
selves. When  both  sexes  are  congregated  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, young  females,  separated  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 'for 
months  and  years,  from  the  watchful  supervision  of  maternal 
solicitude,  while  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  young  men,  the 
evil  is  immeasurable.  I have  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  most  faithful  Teachers,  under  such  circumstances,  to  take 
the  place  of  parents.  We  take  decided  ground,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  education,  after  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood.  It  is  on  this  view  that  the  founders  of  this 
Seminary  have  acted. 

If  we  are  asked,  what  is  the  specific  object  at  which  we  aim  ? 
the  reply  is,  that  our  object  is  two-fold  : first,  to  educate  in  the 
most  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical 
manner,  classes  of  Female  Teachers,  well  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  the  Common  Schools  which  the  State  has  under- 
taken to  establish,  and  also  of  such  higher  institutions  as  may 
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and  will  be  found  necessary  ; and  secondly,  to  furnish  to  the 
young  women  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  on  the  lowest  pos- 
sible terms,  those  opportunities  for  securing  a superior  educa- 
tion, which  at  present  are  beyond  their  reach. 

Every  institution  is  animated  by  some  idea.  There  is  within 
it  some  controlling  thought,  which  is  its  fundamental  princi- 
ple, its  soul.  In  this  institution,  that  idea  is  of  a mission- 
ary character.  Learning  is  the  handmaid  of  religion.  The 
missionary  work  often  begins  with  education  ; and  when  it 
does  not,  it  always  comes,  sooner  or  later,  to  a point  at  which 
it  can  no  longer  do  without  it.  That  point , we  think,  has  been 
reached  in  this  part  of  our  home  field.  There  is  a general  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent,  and  especially  of  the 
pious,  that  a further  step,  in  providing  facilities  for  education 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  is  indispensable  to  the  elevation  of 
the  masses,  and  the  successful  introduction  among  them  of 
religion  itself. 

The  State,  as  we  have  seen,  has  done  something  ; but  there 
remains  a greater  work  to  be  done,  both  in  carrying  into  prac- 
tical effect  what  the  State  has  projected,  and  in  adding  to  the 
plan  adopted,  parts  which  are  not  embraced  in  it,  but  which 
are  indispensable  to  its  success.  Without  good  Teachers,  the 
Schools  of  the  State  will  no  more  succeed  than  a mill  will  run 
without  a competent  power.  Yet  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  Teachers.  Something  higher  than  the  Common 
Schools  is  needed,  and  we  wish  to  furnish  that  for  females,  and 
especially  for  Teachers.  All  our  Common  Schools  should  be 
taught  by  females.  They  are  the  natural  educators  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  But  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  only  those 
who  mean  to  teach,  need  and  will  desire  a higher  education. 
Room  must  be  made  for  all  that  wish  to  cbme  ; and  without 
sectarianism,  they  must  be  brought,  in  the  formative  process 
of  education,  under  a sound  moral  and  religious  influence. 

Here,  in  Southern  Illinois,  there  is  a wide  field  for  effort  in 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education,  and  one  in  which 
the  demand  for  labor  is  of  the  most  pressing  character.  From 
the  meeting  of  the  great  waters  at  Cairo,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  North  to  Vandalia,  the  former  capital  of  the  State,  there 
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is  a territory  larger  than  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island  ; in  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  extent  of  its  mineral  resources,  far 
superior  to  those  ancient  Commonwealths.  This  territory, 
which  is  yet  to  be  the  garden,  as  the  more  central  portion  al- 
ready is  the  granary,  of  the  State,  contained,  in  1850,  a popula- 
tion of  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  ; and  since  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  Railroads,  it  is  filling  up  with 
accelerated  speed.  Yet,  in  respect  to  the  advantages  of  a 
superior  female  education,  it  has  depended,  until  recently,  on 
the  very  excellent,  hut  not  very  extensive,  institution  at  Mon- 
ticello,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-west  county  em- 
braced in  this  whole  tract  of  country.  [Yet,  of  the  one  thou- 
sand who  have  studied  at  Monticeilo,  Rev.  Mr.  Wood — for 
thirteen  years  a Missionary  in  our  Illinois  “ Egypt  ” — says, 
that  he  has  not  known  one  occupied  as  a Teacher  in  the  field 
for  which  our  Du  Quoine  Institution  proposes  to  provide. — Ed.] 
What,  then,  may  we  suppose  to  be  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  Common  Schools  in  this  region  1 What  wonder 
that  they  are  not  only  in  number  totally  inadequate,  but  also 
taught,  to  a great  extent  in  miserable  cabins,  by  persons 
poorly  qualified  or  totally  incompetent  ? It  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony  that  the  indifference  to  education,  of  which 
there  is  still  too  much  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is,  with  multi- 
tudes in  this  section,  more  like  death  than  it  is  like  sleep.  When, 
on  these  broad  prairies,  which  a thousand  plows  are  now  invert- 
ing, or  in  these  primeval  forests,  where  the  woodman’s  ax  re- 
sounds, some  bright-eyed  boy  or  girl,  thirsting  for  knowledge, 
has  quickly  exhausted  the  small  stock  of  learning  possessed  by 
the  half-educated  Teacher  ; until  better  means  of  education 
are  set  in  operation,  there  remains  for  that  active  mind  no  em- 
ployment for  the  present,  but  watching  the  rattlesnake  that 
thrusts  its  head  out  from  behind  the  log,  and  no  prospect  for 
the  future,  but  that  of  idleness  with  ignorance,  or  industry 
without  intelligence. 

It  is  not  strange  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  impres- 
sion has  become  general,  in  other  portions  of  the  State  and  of 
the  country,  that  the  tendencies  to  ignorance  and  roughness, 
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which  exist  more  or  less  in  all  new  countries,  are  here  intensi- 
fied, and  that  this  impression  has  fixed  on  the  region  the  deri- 
sive name  of  “Egypt.”  But  what  shall  we  do  about  the 
reports  respecting  “Egypt?”  Shall  we  assert  that  they  are 
false  and  slanderous  ? It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  regard 
to  the  physical  character  of  the  country,  its  beauty,  productive- 
ness, salubrity,  and  desirableness  as  a residence,  they  are  wide 
of  the  truth  ; founded  as  they  are  on  the  observations  of  tra- 
velers, who  have  landed  from  the  rivers  and  passed  through 
the  bottoms  and  lowlands.  But  in  respect  to  the  number  and 
character  of  our  Schools,  the  relative  portion  of  those  who  can, 
and  those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  the  general  pre- 
valence of  education,  shall  we  challenge  a comparison  with  the 
best  portions  of  the  land  ? It  cannot  be,  with  truth,  denied 
that  the  manners  and  dress  of  a large  part  of  the  population 
are  coarse  and  rough,  their  dwellings  uncomfortable  and  untidy, 
their  minds  uncultivated,  and  all  their  habits  gross  ; that  going 
to  the  polls  to  cast  our  votes,  we  find  them  surrounded  by  con- 
centric rings  of  illiterate  and  brutal  men,  with  flying  fists, 
black  eyes,  and  bloody  noses,  shouting  for  liberty  to  make  and 
be  made  drunkards,  and  soon  learn  that  the  only  hope  for  mo- 
rality and  humanity  is  that  the  other  portions  of  the  State  will 
first  overpower,  and  then  elevate  “ Egypt.” 

There  are  those  who  think  there  is  no  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this,  and  no  call  for  these  efforts  at  improvement. 
We  set  aside  the  pretense,  as  not  worthy  of  an  answer.  The 
necessity  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  only  legitimate 
question  is,  in  what  way  the  demand  for  improved  facilities  for 
education  shall  be  met.  We  have  felt  called  on  to  under- 
take the  education  of  future  Teachers  and  mothers,  because 
we  believe  that  every  such  well-educated  Teacher  or  mother 
will  be  a radiating  point  of  intellectual  and  moral  influence, 
and  that  a combination  of  such  influences  will  do  more  to  ren- 
der the  labors  of  the  ministry  effective,  than  any  and  all  other 
means  that  can  be  used. 

We  call,  therefore,  first  of  all  on  well-educated  mothers  and 
families  of  intelligence  already  in  the  field  for  which  we  labor. 
We  thank  God,  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  there 
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are  such,  mothers  and  such  households,  and  that  the  number, 
chough  not  yet  large  enough  to  give  character  to  the  region,  is 
increasing,  and  will  undoubtedly  still  more  rapidly  increase. 
To  such  families  we  say  : Lend  us  your  aid  ; help  us  make  the 
rougher  portions  of  these  communities  what  you  are.  What- 
ever may  be  the  interest  which  you  feel  in  this  movement,  the 
interest  which  you  really  have  touches  the  vital  elements  of  your 
temporal  welfare.  Ko  person  and  no  family  can  live  in  any 
community,  and  prevent  an  assimilation  of  character.  If  you 
do  not  draw  the  community  up  to  you,  they  will  certainly  drag 
you  dowrn  to  them.  The  operation  of  this  law  may  be  to 
some  extent  checked  by  the  legalized  systems  of  caste,  which 
have  been  established  under  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
despotisms  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  slaveholding  oligarchies 
of  the  South.  But  in  our  free  Republics,  there  must  be  an 
infallible  working  out  of  its  results  ; because  in  them  no  such 
artificial  distinctions  of  classes  can  be  kept  up.  To  you, 
therefore,  whose  sons  and  daughters  are  to  mingle  with  those 
of  the  masses  here,  and  whose  descendants  will  be,  by  an  in 
evitable  law,  what  these  are,  the  enterprise  in  which  wrn  are 
engaged  must  be  one  of  surpassing  interest,  well  worthy  to 
command  the  utmost  stretch  of  your  liberality,  and  to  call 
forth  your  most  vigorous  efforts  for  its  success. 

We  appeal,  also,  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  friends  of 
education  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  To  such  we  say:  You 
complain  that  we  of  the  South  hang  as  a dead  weight  on  ail  the 
great  benevolent  operations  and  humane  reforms,  which  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  of  the  age  demand.  You  point  to  the 
votes  of  this  part  of  the  State  on  such  questions,  to  the  po- 
litical jugglery  by  which  the  multitudes  of  uneducated  voters 
are  misled,  to  the  character  of  the  population  thus  hood- 
winked by  politicians,  whose  flag-staffs  rise  from  the  bung- 
holes  of  whisky  barrels  and  lager  beer  casks  ; and  you  ask 
how  long  you  are  to  be  forced  to  bear  this  burden  ? 

On  this  subject  we  have  no  controversy  with  you.  But  what 
is  the  remedy?  We  know  of  none  more  likely  to  be  efficient 
than  that  to  which  we  now  call  your  attention.  With  an 
anxious  desire  for  improvement,  we  have  thought,  and  prayed, 
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and  consulted  on  these  topics.  After  mature  deliberation  and 
careful  examination,  we  have  determined  to  make  this  move- 
ment ; have  fixed  on  the  site  of  the  Institution  whose  anni- 
versary we  this  day  celebrate,  as  on  the  whole  the  best  that 
can  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  State  ; and  now  proceed  to 
lay  the  corner-stone,  of  the  first  of  the  edifices  which  we 
hope  to  see  crown  the  beautiful  eminence  on  which  we  stand. 
In  the  unusually  large  element  of  Eastern  character  in  the 
population  of  the  delightful  basin  on  which  this  hill  looks 
down,  we  have  a pledge  of  present  interest  and  eventual 
success.  But  the  wealth  of  this  region  is  yet  unavail- 
able ; and  the  means  of  determining  the  character  of  the  fu- 
ture owners  of  these  fields,  as  well  as  of  other  vast  stretches 
of  prairie  and  woodland  that  lie  beyond,  must  be  raised  to 
some  extent  abroad,  or  they  cannot  be  had.  at  all.  So  far  as 
you  have  anything  to  give,  as  individuals  or  as  churches,  for 
the  promotion  of  education  beyond  your  own  precincts,  we 
think  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  aid  in  an  enterprise,  so 
well  fitted,  to  elevate  the  character  of  a population  with  whose 
interests  your  own  are  inseparably  connected. 

Finally,  we  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  have  recourse  to 
the  long  tried  and  ever  patient  benevolence  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tians. We  say  especially  to  the  ladies  of  the  churches  of 
the  East  : You  see,  dear  sisters  in  Christ,  from  this  brief 
sketch,  what  are  our  condition  and  our  wants.  Here  are 
large  numbers  of  your  own  sex,  who  are  entirely  destitute 
of  such  means  of  education  as  you  enjoy,  and  who,  with- 
out help,  are  inevitably  destined  to  a life  of  ignorance. 
They  stand  in  pressing  need  of  the  advantages  which  this 
institution  will  furnish  them,  for  the  acquisition  of  such  an 
amount  of  knowledge  and  cultivation,  as  will  command  the 
respect  of  the  several  communities  in  which  they  live,  give 
them  influence  in  society,  and  make  them  the  conservators 
of  public  morals,  and  the  quiet  prompters  of  numberless  re- 
formatory works.  You  have  organized  societies  to  supply 
the  West  with  female  Teachers.  It  was  a judicions  move- 
ment, and  for  this  you  have  our  heartiest  thanks.  In  the 
energy,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  one  of  those  Teachers, 
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this  Seminary  had  its  origin.  But  the  receiving  of  Teachers 
from  the  East  can  only  be  approved  on  the  same  principle, 
that  emigrants  bring  with  them  the  products  of  their  former 
homes  in  the  form  of  seed.  The  supply  must  be  raised  upon 
the  soil.  The  East  might  as  well  undertake  to  send  us 
water  through  aqueducts,  as  to  furnish  us  with  Ministers 
and  Teachers  ready  made.  We  therefore  ask  you  to  aid  in 
furnishing  the  means  of  educating  not  only  ordinary  pupils, 
but  also  Teachers,  both  for  the  population  here,  and  for 
pioneers  in  similar  missionary  enterprises  in  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  the  broad  regions  beyond. 

What  work  more  appropriate  than  the  elevation  of  their 
own  sex,  for  educated  and  pious  young  ladies  to  engage 
in,  and  for  all  benevolent  Christians  to  patronize  and  ap- 
prove ? The  corner-stone  which  we  this  day  lay  is  laid 
in  faith.  We  have  the  well-selected  grounds  free  of  debt, 
we  have  the  means  of  putting  up  the  walls  of  this  wing  ;* 
but  without  further  aid  it  cannot  be  finished.  If  I did  not 
believe  there  are  many  large-hearted  friends  of  female  edu- 
cation who  will  say,  “It  must  not  so  stand,”  I should  not 
have  the  courage  to  speak  these  words,  nor  the  heart  to  as- 
sist at  these  ceremonies.  But  in  the  full  belief  that  an  en- 
terprise conceived  in  the  true  missionary  spirit,  nourished  by 
prayer,  and  watered  with  tears,  cannot  fail  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  Christian  public,  and  to  find  the  friends 
it  needs  as  fast  as  they  become  indispensable  to  its  success, 
I think  we  may  imagine  that  we  hear  the  same  voice,  which 
said  to  one  of  old,  “ Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? Speak 
unto-the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.” 


* When  this  Address  was  delivered,  the  building  contemplated  by  the  Trustees 
was  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  one  now  in  progress,  and  of  only  two  stories. 
At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board,  however,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  enlarge  the  ground  plan,  and  add  another  story  to  the 
enitre  building,  in  order  to  make  it  at  all  answer  to  the  object  contemplated.  The 
present  plan  was  then  adopted. 
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E j\3>S  AND  AIMS 


OF 


[The  two  papers  following,  numbered  1 and  2,  were  elicited  from  Miss  Paine, 
not  for  publication.  The  readers  of  this  pamphlet,  however,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
nied their  perusal,  and  they  are  here  subjoined.  Let  the  writer  of  this  note 
respectfully  but  earnestly  suggest,  whether,  if  they  should  be  rightly  responded  to , 
there  could  be  any  long  delay  in  furnishing  means  for  the  full  accomplishment  ai 
their  object  1 

The  destiny  of  souls — of  generations  on  a broad  field,  awaits  the  response.] 


No.  1. 

LEADING  OBJECTS. 


Being  requested  to  give  expression  to  the  objects  aimed  at 
in  the  Seminary  enterprise  at  Du  Quoine,  Illinois,  as  they  lie  be- 
fore my  own  mind,  I make  this  feeble  attempt  ; feeling,  how- 
ever, much  more  than  words  can  convey. 

I have  never  regarded  it  as  simply  a Seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  though  we  wish  to  do  for  them  all  that  other  institu- 
tions do  ; but  I look  upon  it  as  the  most  direct  effort  that  can 
be  put  forth,  in  that  large  and  dark  region,  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  Our  missionaries  sympathize  in  this  feeling,  and  say 
“ our  work  is  one  ; and  this  part  of  it,  of  all  others,  indispensa- 
ble, and  of  the  first  importance.”  (See  Mr.  Smith’s  Address, 
and  other  testimonials  from  his  pen,  from  Mr.  Wood,  and 
other  missionaries.) 

We  wish  to  gather  in  there  first  (for  we  must  take  them  as 
they  are)  the  ignorant  and  needy — those  for  whom  no  pro- 
vision is  made,  either  in  the  week-day  or  Sabbath  schools, 
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and  who  seldom  or  never  hear  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  preach- 
er. We  wish  to  teach  them,  above  every  thing  else,  the  way 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  ; and  we  ask  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  nothing  less,  than  that  every  one , who  comes  in 
there  unrenewed,  may  go  out  a true  disciple,  an  humble  fol- 
lower, a faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  ask  the 
prayers  of  all  who  aid  us,  to  this  end  ; and  trust  that  with 
strong  faith,  they  will  plead  and  prevail. 

We  wish  especially  to  train  and  send  out  Christian  Teachers 
among  those  thousands  of  children  and  youth,  who  cannot,  of 
course,  be  all  gathered  into  one  institution,  but  who  are  grow- 
ing old  in  ignorance  and  vice,  whose  parents  cannot  read  or 
write,  and  who  will  be  reached  in  no  other  way  by  any  saving 
religious  influence.  Hundreds  of  such  teachers  could  find 
employment  in  that  “ Egypt  ” to-day,  but  they  are  not  there. 
More  enlightened  and  favored  portions  of  the  West  secure  the 
greatest  number  of  those  who  go  from  the  East  ; but  because 
they  know  how  anu  where  to  obtain  the  teacher  they  desire, 
does  not  prove  them  to  be  in  greater  need  of  instruction  and 
of  aid,  than  those  who  are  so  sunk  in  their  ignorance  and 
lethargy,  that  they  know  not  their  condition,  their  wants,  the 
remedy,  or  how  to  secure  that  remedy.  There  is  a waking  up 
upon  this  subject  in  the  vicinity  of  good  schools,  and  it  is  yet 
to  be  so  more  and  more. 

Every  such  Christian  Teacher  will  go  out  to  do  missionary 
work  ; but  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  services,  in  various 
directions,  cannot  well  be  understood  here,  in  these  older 
States.  She  must  often  stand  alone,  where  there  is  no  Mis- 
sionary, no  colporteur,  no  Sabbath-school  teacher  but  herself ; 
none  but  her  to  speak  a word  to  the  wayward,  wandering 
youth,  against  the  evil  practices  and  influences  thrown  around 
them  on  every  side.  Teachers  properly  trained  upon  the 
field,  will  have  an  advantage  over  those  from  abroad  ; but  for 
some  time  yet  to  come,  we  shall  need  all  who  will  be  willing 
to  go,  and  help  to  educate  those  teachers  at  home,  who  can 
find  satisfaction  in  following  where  Jesus  Himself  led  the 
way,  among  the  poor  and  needy  ; and  who  can  wait  for  theii 
reward  at  His  own  hands,  alone. 
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This  is  the  aim  of  our  Institution,  to  bring  our  pupils  there, 
to  labor  with  and  pray  for  them,  and  to  guide  them  to  the  Sa- 
viour— to  teach  them  to  devote  every  power  and  talent  to  His 
service,  and  to  look  upon  every  one,  whom  they  in  turn  may 
be  called  to  teach,  as  immortals , fitting  for  an  eternal  state, 
whose  destiny  there,  as  well  as  character  and  usefulness 
here,  will  be  moulded  very  much. , by  their  personal  example 
and  instructions.  Oh  ! the  work  ! Well  may  we  exclaim, 
“ Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?”  Well  may  we  say,  “In 
God  is  all  our  help." 

We  think  these  are  the  motives  which  will  find  sympathy  in 
Christian,  benevolent  hearts,  opening  their  hands  to  hasten  the 
day  so  desirable,  and  leading  them  to  seek,  upon  every  work 
of  faith  and  labor  of  love,  a Father’s  blessing.  We  think  He  has 
blessed  us  hitherto,  and  has  set  His  seal  upon  our  efforts,  in 
the  conversion  of  some,  from  year  to  year.  We  expect  greater 
things.  We  want  to  see  our  house  speedily  finished,  and  filled, 
not  only  with  a mass  of  mind  to  be  moulded,  refined,  educa- 
ted, but  also  with  the  manifest  presence  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Men  will  pity  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  their  fellow- 
men — sympathize  with  their  hardships  and  oppression  ; but 
when  they  see  immortal  souls,  going  down  to  eternal  death, 
with  none  to  show  them  the  way  of  salvation, — -oh  ! will  they 
not  run  to  their  relief?  This  is  the  condition  of  those  for 
whom  we  plead.  Here  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  more  than 
benevolence,  philanthropy,  a desire  to  do  good  in  general,  to 
elevate  and  enlighten  : — here  are  eternal  interests  involved — 
the  glory  of  God  is  concerned — the  advance  of  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom  is  connected  with  this  work. 

Flow  can  we  afford  delay  ? Another  year  of  toil  and  hope 
deferred  ? the  loss  of  souls,  who,  by  timely  effort,  may  be 
saved  1 If  we  have  a small  beginning — a day  of  small  things, 
in  these  present  struggles,  we  are  laying  broad  and  sure  foun- 
dations, and  the  results  are  in  the  future  ; and  it  is  good  to 
labor  thus.  We  welcome  every  co-laborer  to  the  work,  and 
to  the  reward. 


Respectfully, 


E.  PAINE. 
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Ho.  2. 

OTHER  OBJECTS 


TO  BE  KEPT  IN  VIEW  IN  THE  EFFORTS  FOR  DU  QUOINE  FEMALE 

SEMINARY. 


First. — The  advantages  it  is  designed  to  afford  to  our 
Home  Missionaries,  in  the  gratuitous  education  of  their 
daughters.  We  earnestly  desire  a fund  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose, as  we  are  sure  no  greater  personal  benefit  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  them.  They  need  help  just  here.  They  often 
reside  where  their  children  have  no  suitable  school,  if  any  at 
all,  to  attend.  Their  salaries  are  far  too  small  to  justify  the 
educating  of  them  from  home,  and  it  is  not  always  that,  at 
home,  they  can  have  any  instruction  at  all,  even  in  the  foun- 
dation branches.  The  Missionary  is  pressed  with  other  work 
to  do — the  Missionary’s  wife  is  not  always  qualified  to  teach 
her  own  children — much  less  to  take  upon  her  any  of  those 
public  duties,  in  which  she  could  render  her  husband  most  es- 
sential aid,  and  make  her  influence  and  usefulness  no  less 
widely  felt  than  his. 

This  resolves  itself  into  another  most  important  argument 
for  our  present  undertaking.  Just  such  work  is  needed  there, 
as  the  well-educated,  faithful  Minister’s  wife  could  do  ; but 
while  we  have  them  not,  of  the  Teacher  is  the  work  expected. 
Thus  is  the  Teacher’s  work  two-fold — four-fold — yes,  mani- 
fold— for  while  she  must  do  that  which  here  devolves  upon 
the  Pastor's  wife,  in  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, the  Praying  Circle,  and  the  social  gatherings  ; that 
which  here,  the  intelligent  Christian  Mother  finds  it  her  duty 
and  privilege  to  superintend  herself ; and  that  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  untiring  Teacher  in  the  school-room,  from  day 
to  day  ; she  must  also  educate  her  pupils  for  the  various 
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spheres  to  which  they  may  be  called,  ere  these  several  respon- 
sibilities can  be  removed  from  the  one  to  many. 

But  this  theme  is  too  broad  for  ray  present  purpose.  I will 
let  a Missionary  speak  for  himself.  Rev.  E.  B.  Olmsted,  re- 
siding- at  Caledonia,  and  preaching  alternately  there  and  at 
Cairo,  who  for  twelve  years  or  more  has  been,  till  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  the  only  Home  Missionary  South  of  Du 
Quoine,  says — “ When  there  has  been  any  school  in  Caledo- 
nia, it  has  almost  invariably  been  in  the  hands  of  an  unedu- 
cated, unprincipled,  profane,  intemperate  man  ; who  had  no 
regard  for  the  Sabbath,  and  whose  place  of  resort,  from  the 
school-room,  was  habitually  the  grocery,  (i.  e.,  groggery — 
nothing  more.)  He  could  not  send  his  children  to  such  a 
Teacher.  He  had  six  to  be  educated — -his  salary  from  $300 
to  $400  a year.  No  female  Teacher  has  ever  been  there,  or 
taught  in  the  vicinity.  From  such  a field  the  Missionary  can- 
not always  select  the  companion  who  might  aid  him  most  in 
his  Missionary  duties,  and  so  “ does  the  best  his  circumstance 
allows.”  He  felt  that  he  could  not  any  longer  do  without  the 
Christian  Female  Teacher,  and  applies  earnestly  for  one  to  be 
sent  there,  and  others  at  Cairo  and  near.  He  assured  me  the 
above  was  a specimen  of  the  schools  generally , and  the  whole 
of  this  the  frequent  state  of  things , as  they  had  come  under 
his  own  observation.  His  little  church  of  seven  members  in 
Caledonia,  has,  during  the  past  winter,  been  refreshed  by  a 
work  of  grace,  and  received  several  accessions  Of  Cairo, 
where  he  has  no  church,  but  a congregation  of  fifty  or  up- 
wards, he  writes — ■“  There  is  now  one  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  (dedicated  the  first  of  January  last,)  one  Roman 
Catholic,  and  forty  places  inhere  liquor  is  retailed.”  Here  is 
work  for  the  Missionary  Teacher — yet  this  is  only  the  South- 
ern extremity  of  “Egypt.” 

Other  Christian  families  there  are,  now  and  then,  besides 
our  Missionaries,  (though  their  number  is  comparatively 
small,)  who  sigh  for  the  privileges  they  have  left  behind  them, 
and  long  especially  for  the  influence  of  the  pious  Teacher  for 
the  youthful  members  of  their  households.  They  deserve  our 
sympathy. 
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There  is  another  class  still,  to  whom  we  would  extend  the 
hand  of  charity,  and  bid  them  welcome  to  our  Home.  It  is 
those  who  earnestly  desire  to  educate  themselves,  and  to  do 
good  with  the  knowledge  they  acquire,  yet  have  not  the  means 
to  gratify  this  desire  ; or  their  parents  do  not  sufficiently  feel 
the  importance  of  an  education,  to  give  them  the  needed  aid, 
or  do  not  care  for  their  being  fitted  for  anything  beyond  the 
kitchen  or  the  corn-field.  Oh  ! yes.  One  man  “ was  afraid 
his  daughter  would  not  be  as  good  at  dropping  corn,  if  she 
should  go  to  school  awhile.”  Perhaps  she  would  not  be. — We 
would  like  to  aid  such  in  their  struggles,  believing  that  often, 
from  this  very  class,  arise  the  brightest  ornaments  and  most 
useful  members  of  society.  We  wish  scholarships  might  be 
formed  for  such. 

Again,  by  placing  the  terms  of  our  tuition  low,  we  hope  to 
induce  many  indifferent  ones  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
thus  see  for  themselves  what  education  can  do  for  their 
daughters,  assured  that  they  will  in  the  end  conclude  it  is  a 
desirable  thing.  In  this  we  have  already  some  success. 

We  hope  also  to  save,  by  this  means,  some  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  “Egypt”  from  the  schools  of  the  Romanists,  which 
are  all  around  us,  and  to  which  many  are  beguiled  under 
promise  of  free  tuition,  superior  advantages,  and  the  like. 

To  accomplish  this  effectually,  our  Institution  should  have 
a liberal  endowment.  Teachers  are  already  enlisted,  whose 
compensation  is  barely  sufficient  for  an  economical  support  ; 
yet  there,  if  anywhere,  must  they  learn  by  experience,  that 
“the  wear  and  tear  of  what  they  cannot  do,  is  more  than  the 
wxear  and  tear  of  what  they  can.” 

We  hope  to  find  friends,  whose  sympathies  will  be  allowed 
to  flow  out  in  behalf  of  these  various  objects  specified,  that 
each  may  be  soon  and  amply  provided  for. 

Respectfully  and  earnestly, 


E.  PAINE. 
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TESTIMONIALS,  &c, 


Views  of  those  most  personally  acquainted  with  the  field  are  here  subjoined. 

( From  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alton,  ( some  of  whose  outposts  are  in  “Egypt,") 
“ unanimously  and  most  cordially  adopted.") 

“ The  enterprise  we  regard  a noble  one.  It  contemplates  the  erection  of  an  In- 
stitution that  is  much  needed.” 

“ The  Institution,  under  the  smiles  of  God’s  Providence,  must  rise.  And  when 
its  exterior  and  all  its  surroundings  present  an  attractive  appearance, — as  they 
most  surely  will,  if  the  plan  adopted  be  carried  out,  and  the  several  departments 
of  instruction  be  well  filled  and  in  successful  operation, — it  cannot  fail  to  confer 
inestimable  blessings  upon  the  southern  portion  of  this  State.” 

“We  will  not,  therefore,  be  backward  in  encouraging  this  enterprise,  and  rec- 
ommending it  to  the  patronage  of  others  ; nor  complain  if,  for  the  time  being,  it 
takes  one,  or  even  two,  of  our  valued  brethren  from  the  ministry.  They  and  their 
work  are  unquestionably  a part  of  Heaven’s  instrumentalities  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  much  good.” 


( From  Rev.  Aretas  Kent,  of  Galena.) 

“ You  have  my  hearty  good  wishes,  and  shall  have,  if  God  permit,  my  cheerful 
contribution  to  your  noble  enterprise.” 

[Mr.  Kent  has  paid  one  hundred  dollars.] 

“ There  is  no  one  thing  that  I have  ever  done  at  the  West,  upon  which  I can 
look  back  with  more  unalloyed  pleasure,  than  to  the  little  agency  I had  in  getting 
up  the  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  and  I believe  that  such  an  effort  is  as  imperi- 
ously demanded  in  Southern  as  in  Northern  Illinois.” 


(From  Governor  Slade  to  Miss  Paine  following  a liberal  donation.) 

“ I should  be  very  glad  thus  to  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  Seminary 
whose  foundation  you  are  now  laying  amid  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  your 
Illinois  ‘ Egypt.’  I sympathize  with  you  deeply  in  all  your  labors  and  trials,  and 
would  gladly  take  the  whole  burden  off  from  your  heart  and  hands,  if  it  were  in 
my  power.  My  personal  influence  is  all  at- your  service  ; and  if  there  is  anything 
in  which  I can  more  effectually  exert  it  than  hitherto,  I will  do  so  with  the  great- 
est pleasure. 

“ Yours,  in  the  bonds  of  undying  Christian  regard  and  affection. 


( From  Colonel  R.  B.  Mason,  of  Chicago,  Engineer  ( and  now  Superintendent)  of  Illinois 

Central  Railroad.) 

“ I take  rdeasure  in  recommending  the  project.  Such  an  Institution  is  very 
much  needed  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  would  confer  lasting  benefit  on  the  rising 
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generation.  The  location  is  on  an  eminence  rising  some  fifty  or  eighty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  surrounding  prairie,  and  being  near  the  line  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  will  be  accessible  at  all  times. 

“ I feel  warranted  in  saying  that  any  sums  collected  in  aid  of  this  object  will 
be  faithfully  and  judiciously  applied  in  carrying  it  out.” 

[Colonel  Mason  made  the  first  donation,  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  Seminary.] 


Rev.  Albert  Smith,  formerly  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Vernon, 
Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  indefatigable  promoters  of  the  im- 
provement of  Common  Schools  in  that  State,  thus  writes  of  this  Institution  : 

“ It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  region  known  as  ‘ Egypt,’  on  account  of  the 
character  of  its  population,  of  whom  a large  part  consists  of  emigrants  [and  their 
descendants]  from  the  poorer  classes  in  the  neighboring  slaveholding  States  ; who, 
on  account  of  their  extreme  destitution  of  education  and  of  a sense  of  its  value, 
cannot  be  at  all  relied  on  for  aid  or  sympathy  in  such  an  enterprise,  even  though 
intended  for  their  own  benefit. 

“ The  immediate  community  in  which  the  Institution  is  located  is,  to  a greater 
extent,  of  Eastern  origin.  This,  with  its  central  position  and  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  reason  of  its  location  in  this  place,  while  it  will  act  on  a large  extent 
of  territory  almost  entirely  destitute  of  such  means  of  education. 

‘‘  There  are  many  Christian  families  in  these  regions  whose  circumstances  are 
such,  that  the  educational  and  religious  advantages  which  they  earnestly  desire 
for  themselves  and  their  children  are,  and  "without  help  must  for  a long  time  con- 
tinue to  be,  utterly  beyond  their  reach.  The  means  of  the  most  worthy  are  in 
general  very  limited,  and  with  the  mass  of  the  people  education  is  a thing  little 
known,  and  less  valued. 

“ Yet  the  houses  are  full  of  children,  and  many  of  the  daughters,  espe- 
cially those  of  Missionaries,  are  desirous  of  higher  privileges.  For  these  we  are 
laboring,  praying,  and — if  any  please  to  say  so — begging.” 


Rev.  Walter  Clarke  and  others,  of  Hartford,  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New 
Haven,  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  of  Farmington,  Rev.  Jonathan  Brace,  of  Milford,  Rev. 
Joel  Linsley,  of  Greenwich,  and  other  prominent  Ministers  of  Connecticut,  have 
also  highly  approved  the  enterprise,  and  through  their  commendation  the  object 
has  been  favorably  received  and  responded  to  by  their  people. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  and  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Williams,  in  a joint  communication  to 
a Hartford  paper,  voluntarily  set  forth  the  great  importance  of  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work,  and  “ cheerfully  commend  it  as  worthy  of  the 
CONFIDENCE  AND  PATRONAGE  OF  ALL  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION.” 


The  following,  from  a Circular  issued  in  New  York,  will  show  how  this  enter- 
prise has  been  regarded  by  disinterested  and  capable  minds  who  have  carefully 
examined  its  claims,  with  no  temptation  to  exaggerate  their  importance  : — 

( From  several  Ministers  in  New  York  City.) 

“ I am  happy  to  commend,  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  earnestness,  the  edu- 
cational enterprise  in  Du  Quoine,  in  behalf  of  which  Miss  Paine  presents  her  plea. 
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It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  necessity  of 
its  being  sustained.  This  is  the  effectual  and  permanent  mode,  in  alliance  with  the 
Gospel,  by  which  the  efforts  of  Romanism  are  to  be  met,  and  its  errors  pre- 
vented. 

“ This,  too,  is  essential  to  the  sound  intellectual  and  religious  life,  and  domestic 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  community.  And  the  call  for  aid,  and  the  time 
for  powerful  and  lasting  aid,  is  now. 

“George  B.  Ciieever.” 


We  cordially  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. 

George  L.  Prentiss,, 
A.  D.  Smith, 

A.  A.  Wood, 

William  A.  Hallock, 
F*  Y.  Vail. 


William  Adams, 

M.  S.  Hutton, 

John  Knox, 

Joseph  P.  Thompson, 


( From  Hon.  William  Slade,  Middlehury,  Vt.) 

“Miss  Paine  has  for  three  years  been  engaged  as  a teacher  in  Illinois.  Mainly 
through  her  influence  and  efforts,  a movement  has  been  commenced  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Female  Seminary,  of  a high  order,  in  Du  Quoine,  in  the  southern 
part  of  that  State.  Miss  P.  is  a good  teacher,  and  a large-hearted,  energetic,  per- 
severing lady,  well  fitted  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to  give  character  to  such  an 
enterprise. 

“I  know  of  no  portion  of  the  West  where  such  a Seminary  is  more  needed. 
I cordially  commend  her  and  the  noble  enterprise  in  behalf  of  which  she  is  labor- 
ing to  the  confidence  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  friends  of  Christian  education 
wherever  she  may  go.’’ 


Rev.  Albert  Smith,  formerly  from  Connecticut,  now  in  Godfrey,  the  seat  of 
Monticello  Seminary,  Illinois,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
this  Seminary,  writes  : 

“We  regard  this  enterprise  as  essentially  a Home  Missionary  work.  It  is  as 
such  that  we  have  engaged  in  it,  and  we  think  it  has  peculiar  claims  on  the  be- 
nevolent friends  of  education  and  religion.” 


Rev.  J.  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  has  labored  in  South- 
ern Illinois  as  a Missionary  for  more  than  thirteen  years,  writes  : 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  I can  see  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise  innumerable 
rich  and  glorious  results.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  failure  a perpetuation  of  that 
ignorance  and  inefficiency  which  marks  almost  every  domestic  circle  of  the  na- 
tive or  earliest  settlers  of  this  portion  of  our  State.  Or,  if  these  are  to  give  place 
to  a more  energetic  and  Eastern  population,  there  will  be  daughters  to  educate, 
or  ignorance  still.  Ah  ! there  are  a few  such  daughters  of  Eastern  mothers  that 
axe  always  pleading  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Eastern  mo- 
thers have  helped  to  found  Colleges  for  Western  young  men — shall  Eastern  fathers 
hesitate  to  assist  in  doing  this  same  work  for  Western  daughters  1 This  work  has 
my  heart,  my  hands,  and  my  prayers  ; for  I consider  that  no  other  can  be  more 
serviceable  in  my  Master’s  cause.” 
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Rev.  Dr.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.,  in  a letter  containing  some  sta- 
tistics -with  reference  to  that  section  of  Illinois,  adds  : 

“ The  enterprise  is  a noble  one,  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  among  whom  the  Institution  is  destined,  I trust,  to  rise  and  remain  to  the 
Mid  of  time — their  highest  happiness  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
1 hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  encouragement  which  you  hope  to 
realize  in  this  city,  and  that  your  faith  will  not  fail  till  the  work  is  accomplished.” 


< horn  Rev.  D.  W.  Lathrop,  of  New  Haven.  This  is  retained  here,  only  at  the  com- 
mand of  one  whom  the  compiler  would  not  disoblige.) 

“ Should  this  line  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  one,  with  whom  a word  from  the 
writer  might  have  any  weight,  to  such  I would  say — Do  not  let  the  object  to  which 
Miss  Eliza  Paine  is  consecrating  her  life  pass  from  you  without  earnest  regard. 
Hear  her  story — examine  her  papers.  They  present  an  enterprise  good  to  pray 
for — good  to  labor  for  ; and  that  will  make  rich  returns  for  the  money  which  shall 
be  invested  in  it.  This  effort  is  timely,  too.  A few  thousand  dollars  now  may  be 
worth  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  same  direction  only  a few  years 
later.” 


( From  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford.) 

“ It  affords  me  pleasure  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Paine  this  introductory 
note,  expressive  of  my  entire  confidence  in  her,  and  my  warm  approbation  of  the 
object  she  is  wishing  to  accomplish.  Other  papers  show  the  nature  of  that  object, 
and  the  great  importance  of  its  being  carried  into  effect.  Many  of  the  best  ladies 
in  this  city,  as  also  several  gentlemen,  have  entered  warmly  into  her  enterprise, 
and  given  her  substantial  aid  towards  its  accomplishment.  I heartily  wish  her  a 
like  success,  and  a greater,  wherever  she  may  go,  to  seek  the  means  of  carrying 
forward  the  good  work  she  has  so  earnestly  undertaken.” 


“This  will  certify,  that  Rev.  D.  W.  Lathrop  is  fully  authorized  to  act  as  agent 
of  the  Du  Quoine  Female  Seminary. 

“ In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

“J.  "Wood,  Secretary. 

“ E.  Paine,  Principal." 


“Rev.  D.  W.  Lathrop: 

“Dear  Brother: 

“ I learn  with  pleasure  that  you  have  become  interested  in  the  effort  to  provide 
better  facilities,  or  rather  some  facilities  for  Female  Education  in  Southern  Illinois, 
and  that  you  have  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  to  act  as  our  Financial  Agent.” 
“ I am,  with  much  regard, 

“ Fraternally  yours, 

“ Albert  Smith, 

“ President  Board  of  Trustees  Du  Quoine  Female  Seminary." 
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( From  the  New  York  Evangelist .) 

“ Now  is  the  time  to  do  a great  and  good  work  for  ‘ Egypt.’  The  few  devoted 
men  on  the  ground,  Missionaries  and  others,  have  made  sacrifices  for  it  which 
few  here  can  appreciate. 

“ Miss  Paine,  the  Mary  Lyon  of  the  West,  who  commenced  this  enterprise,  and 
whose  martyr  smrit  is  known  to  not  a few  of  our  readers,  in  a recent  note  says 
1 Tell  them  they  must  be  quick  ; for  a little  holding  back  now,  w ill  delay  all  om 
matured  and  interwoven  plans  another  year.  Oh  1 are  there  not  those  who  will 
see  and  feel  this,  and  hasten  to  our  relief  V ” 


( From  the  New  York  Independent.) 

“Various  circumstances  combined  to  interrupt  the  process  of  collections  for 
this  deeply  interesting  enterprise.”  “ Meanwhile,  friends  at  Du  Quoine,  in  the  faith 
of'the  expected  aid,  have  been  pressing  forward  their  part  of  the  work.”  .... 
“ this  so-much-needed  work  for  the  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  intellectual  ele- 
vation of  the  large  district  of  country,  which,  it  would  seem,  must  receive  its 
qualified  Christian  Female  Teachers  from  this  Institution,  or  be  long  destitute  of 
anything  like  an  adequate  supply. 

“ We  trust  that  our  friends  who  have  not  done  so,  will  embrace  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  express  in  a substantial  manner  their  interest  in  this  undertaking.” 

( From  the  New  York  Observer.) 

“ The  erection  of  the  first  wing  of  the  Seminary  building  at  Du  Quoine,  in  Perry 
County,  Illinois,  is  in  favorable  progress.  The  only  question  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
pect of  its  thorough  inclosure  at  an  early  day,  is  whether  the  funds  expected  from 
this  part  of  the  country  will  be  forthcoming  in  season.  Those  obtained  up  to  last 
advices  have  been  fully  expended,  and  in  a reliance  on  further  supplies  thus  ex- 
pected, the  work  is  going  on  with  unabated  vigor  ; our  few  Christian  friends  there 
exhausting  their  own  resources  for  its  prosecution.” 

“ Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this  is  the  highly  important  enterprise  com- 
menced by  Miss  Paine  to  found  an  Institution  for  the  Christian  education  of  young 
women,  and  especially  of  Teachers,  for  Southern  Illinois.” 


JPOSTSCMIF'T. 

[Extracts  from  a Letter  received  from  Miss  Paine,  at  Du  Quoine,  just  as  these  pages  were  going  to 

press.] 

“ New  scholars  coming  in,  who  must  have  a place,  although  we  wer e full  before. 
.....  The  school,  (of  thirty  pupils,)  with  a family  of  ten  persons,  crowded  into 
this  small  house — not  large  enough  for  your  family  of  three.” 

“ Our  Seminary  yard,  too,  full  of  busy  life — teams,  carpenters,  and  masons — ” 
Alluding  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  “ large  remittances  right  early,”  she 
asks  if  there  is  not  a friend,  now,  to  name  a Wing  of  the  Seminary  building  with 
5,000  dollars — and  others  to  “give  at  least  1,000”  each. 

“ It  does  seem  that  we  cannot  think  of  there  being  any  delay,  we  are  now  so 
much  pressed  by  numbers,  want  of  room,  &c.  It  is  very  trying  to  know  that  many 
who  desire  to  be  here,  stay  away  because  they  know  that  we  are  full.”  . . . • 

“ This  P.  M.  is  our  weekly  prayer-meeting  in  school.  We  cannot  but  see  that  there 
are  decisive  evidences  that  even  now,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work  on  some  minds. 
“ Oh  ! pray  for  us.”  [Has  the  reader  a part  in  this  work  1 ~Dd.] 
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PROMPT  AID  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


• 

Since  much  of  the  matter  of  these  papers  was  first  issued,  (in 
separate  portions,)  important  changes  have  occurred  on  the 
ground,  all  tending  to  impress  more  forcibly  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  enlarged  efforts  for  the  furtherance  of  their  object. 

The  building  here  described  has  begun  to  rise  from  its  foun- 
dations. The  walls  of  the  north  wing  are  nearly  erected. 

This  circumstance,  and  the  progress  of  the  school  itself,  have 
combined  to  develop,  there,  the  educational  idea. 

This  has  been  while  the  school  has  been  limited  in  numbers 
and  its  facilities  for  improvement  greatly  curtailed,  by  its  very 
straitened  accommodations. 

The  demand  for  the  erection  of  the  whole  building,  at  a cost 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  now  as  imperative  as  was,  at  first, 
the  call  for  the  wing  now  in  building. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Providential  events,  including  the  dis- 
persion of  friends  and  prostration  of  laborers  at  the  East,  on 
whom  reliance  was  placed  for  the  means  to  prosecute  this  work, 
threatened  it  with  very  great  embarrassment. 

In  this  exigency,  its  few  friends  on  the  ground  who  could  do 
anything  more  than  they  already  had  done,  generously  and 
nobly  threw  themselves  into  the  breach,  for  the  love  of  God 
and  of  their  country. 

If,  now,  a few  thousand  dollars  are  promptly  furnished  from 
the  East,  further  wants  will  be  timely  met,  and  the  prospect 
is  clear  for  a glorious  success  in  this  enterprise — so  manifestly 
of  God  and  designed  to  promote  his  glory — in  the  elevation 
and  salvation  of  that  interesting  portion  of  our  country. 

The  reader  is  very  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly  solicited 
to  determine  and  to  meet  his  or  her  privilege  in  the  premises, 
with  a promptness  which  shall  secure  the  “ blessing  of  many 
ready  to  perish,”  and  the  approbation  of  HIM  who  has  so 
clearly  indicated  his  pleasure  in  the  undertaking. 


